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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Philosophical Essays. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

This volume, which, to the lay mind at least, provides the most clean-cut 
and felling blow which has yet struck pragmatism, cannot be left en- 
tirely to the reviewers of technical philosophy; for, whether Mr. Russell 
would be hurt by the compliment or not, his book has too many of the 
qualities of pure literature to be shut up in the technical cupboard. It is 
as impossible to relegate his book to the department of academic philosophy 
as it is to relegate to that sphere the Will to Believe, the Meaning of Truth, 
and Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking of his 
famous adversary. AVith his simple phraseology, his respect for beautiful 
English, his short and vital sentence, Mr. Russell would seem to extend, 
as did Dr. James also, an invitation to the outsider to come into the sacred 
precincts and take part. 

The volume contains seven essays, admirably clear and lucid, full of wit 
and eloquence, as well as meat for the dialectician of the most technical 
sort. From this standpoint Dr. Santayana, of Harvard, has already dealt 
with the essays in The Journal of Philosophy for February and March. 
" It is," he says in his opening essay, " refreshing and on the whole re- 
assuring, after the confused, melodramatic ways of philosophizing to which 
transcendentalism and pragmatism have accustomed us, to breathe again the 
crisp air of scholastic common sense. It is good for us to be held down, 
as the Platonic Socrates would have held us, to saying what we really be- 
lieve and sticking to what we say." 

Mr. Russell's initial essay treats of the " Element of Ethics," and is the 
longest, the most important essay in the volume for him who desires to 
learn the basis of faith upon which Mr. Russell founds his philosophy of 
life. In this essay, so closely reasoned and logically progressive that it 
takes us back to the early days when we labored over Spinoza's Ethics, 
Mr. Russell shows us again how foolish in practice and false in theory it 
is to let the actual world dictate our standard of good and evil. As to an 
ultimate optimism or pessimism, he still maintains that complete suspension 
of judgment is the rational attitude. But to derive a theory of good and 
bad from a summing-up of successes and failures or " cash values " — to 
infer, in fact, any results as to ultimate good and evil from a study of 
things that exist, or to set our faith wholly in evolutionary ethics and 
" the survival of the fittest," is to set up a worship of force and to believe 
that what fights most successfully is most admirable, so that, as he says 
elsewhere, in the end " ironclads and Maxim guns must be the ultimate 
arbiters of metaphysical truth." He deals cleverly with the mystical doc 
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trine that nothing that exists is evil, that " evil is null, is naught, is silence 
implying sound," but he does not mention the further mystical development 
that evil ceases to be evil because it is the soil from which good grows 
and upon which good nourishes itself — a point of view ably handled by 
several English poets, Robert Browning in particular. 

The second essay in the book, " The Freeman's Worship," is a bit of 
eloquent, poetic and profoundly felt writing for which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel in the literature of philosophy, unless one might set 
beside it certain rhapsodies from Also Sprach Zarathustra. The difference, 
however, is marked; however profound the emotion with which Mr. Russell 
writes, he never flies into the dim inane. There is in all his utterance 
something of that " sad courage " with which an ancient poet endowed the 
English Antigone. Perhaps a taste of this essay may best be given by 
extracts. 

" The worship of Force, to which Carlyle and Nietzsche and the creed 
of Militarism have accustomed us, is the result of failure to maintain our 
own ideals against a hostile universe: it is itself a prostrate submission to 
evil, a sacrifice of our best to Moloch." 

" To every man comes, sooner or later, the great renunciation, ... by 
death, by illness, by poverty or by the voice of duty, we must learn each 
one of us that the world was not made for us, and that, however beautiful 
may be the things we crave, Fate may nevertheless forbid them. It is the 
part of courage, when misfortune comes, to bear without repining the ruin 
of our hopes, to turn away our thoughts from vain regrets. This degree 
of submission to power is not only just and right — it is the very gate of 
wisdom." 

" To take into the inmost shrine of the soul the irresistible forces whose 
puppets we seem to be — Death and change, the irrevocableness of the past 
and the powerlessness of man before the blind hurry of the universe from 
vanity to vanity — to feel these things and know them is to conquer them. 
This is the reason why the Past has such magical power. The beauty of its 
motionless and silent pictures is like the enchanted purity of last autumn, 
when the leaves, though one breath would make them fall, still glow against 
the sky in golden glory. The Past does not change or strive; like Duncan, 
after life's fitful fever it sleeps well; what was eager and grasping, what 
was petty and transitory, has faded away; the things that were beautiful 
and eternal shine out of it like stars in the night. Its beauty to a soul not 
worthy of it is unendurable, but to a soul which has conquered Fate it is 
the key of religion." 

" The life of Man, viewed outwardly, is but a small thing in comparison 
with the forces of Nature. The slave is doomed to worship Time, Fate, 
and Death, because they are greater than anything he finds in himself and 
because all his thoughts are of things which they devour. But, great as they 
are, to think of them greatly, to feel their passionless splendor, is greater 
still. ... To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to expel all eager- 
ness of temporary desire, to burn with passion for eternal things — this is 
emancipation and this is the free man's worship." 

It would be unfair to the remainder of the book to quote further from 
this exquisite essay, which is the most beautiful and eloquent setting forth 
of the religion of the agnostic we have ever seen. 

The four last essays — " Pragmatism," " William James's Conception of 
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Truth," " The Monistic Theory of Truth," and " On the Nature of Truth 
and Falsehood "-—are directly aimed at the famous new philosophy. Mr. 
Russell points out how large a part democracy has played in Mr. James's 
theory. 

" There is an impatience of authority, an unwillingness to condemn wide- 
spread prejudices, a tendency to decide philosophical questions by putting 
them to the vote, which contrast curiously with the usual dictatorial tone 
of philosophical writing. Dr. Schiller at one time set to work to elucidate 
the question of a future life by taking a poll. William James claims for 
the pragmatist temper ' the open air and possibilities of nature as against 
dogma, artificiality, and the pretense of finality in truth.' A thing which 
simply is true, whether you like it or not, is to him as hateful as a Russian 
autocracy; he feels that he is escaping from a prison made not by stone 
walls, but by ' hard facts,' when he has humanized truth and made it, like 
the police force in a democracy, the servant of the people instead of their 
master. The democratic temper pervades even the religion of the prag- 
matists; they have the religion they have chosen, and the traditional rever- 
ence is changed into satisfaction with their own handiwork. ' The prince 
of darkness,' James says, ' may be a gentleman, as we are told he is, but 
whatever the God of earth and heaven is he can surely be no gentleman.' 
He is rather, we should say, conceived by pragmatists as an elected presi- 
dent, to whom we give a respect which is really a tribute to the wisdom 
of our own choice." 

The free and light-hearted chaff of Dr. James and his theories is amply 
apologized for in the note to the preface, in which the author says that the 
great philosopher's death took place during the printing of the book and 
makes him wish to express, what does not always appear to the uninitiated 
in controversial writings, " the profound respect and personal esteem which 
I felt for him." 

It would take more space than we have at command to do real justice to 
the wit and wisdom of this most literary volume of philosophy and this 
most philosophical contribution to literature. 



Memories and Impressions. By Ford Madox Hueffer, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1911. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who is the son of Ford Madox Brown's 
daughter and Dr. Francis Hueffer, for many years musical critic of the 
London Times, and the nephew by marriage of William Michael Rossetti, 
gives his volume the subtitle "A Study in Atmospheres." And what an 
atmosphere of genius, nobility, purity it is ! Yes, we say purity advisedly, 
because it was an atmosphere of high and true aspirations utterly devoid 
of self-interest. The book opens with a charming dedication to Mr. 
Hueffer's own two daughters and then plunges at once into the memories 
of his early childhood and a description of the house, which was described 
by Thackeray as Colonel Newcomb's, in which this same fortunate Ford 
Madox Hueffer first saw the light of day. His childhood was closely sur- 
rounded by such figures as Swinburne, the two Rossettis, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, George Meredith, the Abbe Liszt, James Thomson, Joaquin 
Miller, Phillip Bourke Marston, Joachim, etc. 

Of the pre-Raphaelites themselves he says very truly : " They were, to 



